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ivity of the Deuteronomiker. Thus far we fully 
coincide with the results of modern criticism. In 
those parts which are both oratorical and historic, 
the Deuteronomiker, in the consciousness of his 
oneness of spirit with Moses, has expanded and 
developed a traditional sketch of Moses' testament- 
ary addresses, in accordance with the frame of 
mind and situation of the departing lawgiver ; and 
in the legal code he recasts the traditional legisla- 
tion of the fortieth year in harmony with the ethical 
and religious requirements of his time. For Deu- 
teronomy in distinction from the Priests' Code is a 
people's book. Not a few laws, which have no 
application to the time of the kings, prove that 
Deuteronomy really contains the final ordinances 
of Moses. The following are examples : xx. 15-18, 
for'in the later royal period there was no longer any 
war with the old Oanaanitic peoples ; xxv. 17 sq., 
for the sentence of extinction had already been ex- 
ecuted on Amalek; xxm. 8 sq., for the exhortation 
to a thankful attitude toward the Edomites and 
Egyptians is contradictory to the later attitude of 
both peoples toward Israel ; xn, for the permission 
to slaughter everywhere in the land presupposes 
the connection of the slaughtering for household 
use with the Tabernacle of the Covenant during the 
wandering in the wilderness ; xvn. 15, for the 
command not to make a foreigner king is compre- 
hensible in the mouth of Moses, but in so late a 
time as that of Josiah* without occasion and object ; 
xviii. 21 sq., for the criterion here given of a true 
prophet could no longer be considered as sufficient 
in the seventh century. And why should not the 
substance of this legislation be Mosaic, since it is to 
be presupposed from the very outset, that Moses 
before his death, would once more have brought the 
law of God home to the hearts of the people, and 
further expounded God's will with reference to their 
future possession of their own land. If the Book 
of the Covenant is substantially Mosaic, then we 
must also presuppose for Deuteronomy Mosaic 
foundations ; for the legislation of the fortieth year 
was the Mosaic deuterosis of the Book of the Cove- 
nant, and Deuteronomy, as it lies before us as the 
work of the Deuteronomiker, is the post-Mosaic 
deuterosis of this deuterosis. 

Remark. In the code of laws also, there are 
many examples of that which is specifically Deu- 
teronomic. The mountain on which the law was 
given is here also called Horeb (xviii. 16), the day 
on which it was given ^H^n DV (xviii. 16); the 
land of promise is here also called: "The land 
flowing with milk and honey" (xxvi. 9 and 15); 
the people of God are here also called H^JD D# 
(xiv. 2 ; xxvi. 18 like vn. 6); the occupation is here 
also called 'piTW'il xn. 1 ; xv. 4 ; xix. 2 ; xxi. 1 ; 
xxm. 21 ; xxv. 19 ; and ^NH equivalent to rf?N 
is found in xix. 11 as in iv. 42 ; vn. 22. 

*That is at the time when most German critics suppose that 
Deuteronomy was written. C. 

The Rev. James Kingham died at Unst in February, 
1879, aged one hundred and three, He had learned Hebrew 
and German after he was ninety, 
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Prof. Smith says: "The theory of the Old 
Testament dispensation which orthodox theologians 
derive from the traditional view as to the date of 
the Pentateuch, is perfectly logical and consistent in 
all its parts. " It has but one fault. It is not in 
harmony with the contemporaneous history of 
Israel or with the teachings of the prophets. We 
would expect then that a theory which he advanced 
as a substitute for the traditional one, would be 
consistent with the facts as given by the Old Testa- 
ment in history and prophecy, as well as consistent 
with itself in all its parts. 

Yet one would be convinced by the many 
trenchant and truthful reviews of his Lectures, 
which. have been published, that his theory does 
not harmonize with the facts of the Old Testament. 
And it would seem also from a study of his 
Lectures that he is not even consistent with him- 
self. There are statements that appear self-contra- 
dictory aud inconsistent. There are arguments 
whose legitimate conclusions conflict with assertions 
and arguments in other places. And there are pro- 
cesses of investigation that violate the principles he 
has laid down as legitimate and necessary. These 
inconsistencies are not of equal importance. Some 
of them are of comparatively little significance, but 
others are most closely connected with the truth- 
fulness of his theory. The object of this article is 
to point out some of these,. 

On p. 24 he says : " Ancient books coming down 
to us from a period many centuries before the in- 
vention of printing have necessarily undergone 
many vicissitudes. " And he enumerates the cor- 
ruptions to which such books are liable, and then 
gives the principles of criticism to' be adopted in 
eliminating the errors and corruptions, and asserts 
that these principles must be used likewise in the 
study of the Bible, for it has undergone the same 
vicissitudes. But he adds: "The transmission of 
the Bible is due to a watchful Providence ruling the 
ordinary means by which ancient books have all 
been handed down." Thus the Bible is to be 
treated just like all other corrupted books of 
antiquity ; yet Providence has been watching over 
it. One naturally asks in what does the watchful 
Providence consist ? What did it accomplish ? 

Prof. S. rejects the Book of Chronicles from 
among his authorities, because he asserts that all 
that is found in this Book in addition to the narra- 
tives in Samuel and Kings is but a collection of 
comments which the Chronicler has added, to make 
the history harmonize with the practices of his own 
age. The additions are but colorings put in, as 
they might be by a modern preacher. And yet he 
admits (p. 167 and p. 219) that the author had 
access to authorities, for information, no longer ex- 

(*The Old Testament in the Jewish Church. Twelve Lectures on 
Biblical Criticism. By W. Robertson Smith, New York. Appletbn 
& Co., 1881.) 
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tant. But this admitted fact would account for the 
additions, and the theory of comments is gratuitous. 

In attempting to prove that the Levitical law 
could not have arisen in the age of .Moses, Prof. S. 
asserts most fully and emphatically that the Levit- 
ical legislation leaves no room for spontaneity. 
There can be no religion apart from the central 
sanctuary. Every act of worship is centred about 
the sanctuary of Jehovah with its priesthood and 
sacrifices. There could be no prayer, no worship, 
no forgiveness except at the one altar, from the very 
nature of the covenant (p. 234). But he says that 
the law was accepted, and practically enforced from 
the days of Ezra, and at the same time the people 
worshiped God at the synagogues away from the 
altar. 

In the one place he argues that the law could not 
have existed while the people worshiped God in 
ways not prescribed by the law ; in the other he 
admits that the law was in force while the people 
in practice deviated from its rigid requirements. 
On p. 212, he says: "The system of law as con- 
tained in the middle books of the Pentateuch and 
practically accepted from the days of Ezra, is a com- 
plete theory of the religious life. Its aim is to pro- 
vide everything that man requires to live acceptably 
to God, the necessary measure of access to Jehovah, 
the necessary atonement for all sin, and the 
necessary channel for the convej'ance of God's 
blessing to man. It is, I repeat, a complete theory 
of religious life, to which nothing can be added 
without an entire change of dispensation. The 
ceremonies were not less necessary because they 
were typical, for they are still regarded as divinely 
appointed means of grace, to which alone God had 
attached the promise of blessing." But on p. 380, 
we find this view of the law. "The whole tendency 
of this is to make personal religion more and more 
independent of offerings. The emotions with which 
the worshiper approaches the second Temple has 
little to do with sacrifice." "The daily religion of 
the Restoration found new forms. The Scripture, 
the synagogue, the practice of prayer elsewhere than 
before the altar, were all independent of the old 
idea of worship." 

"Was it then complete, or did it admit of other 
forms of worship ? But if it did, could it not have 
been given in the days of Moses ? 

But there is another inconsistency in this con- 
nection. He says that worship as a spiritual thing 
is purely a New Testament idea, announced as a 
new thing by Jesus to the Samaritan woman 
(p. 223). And yet he says that the distinctive idea 
of the prophets was that the worship of Jehovah 
was a spiritual thing, unconnected with altar and 
ritual (see p. 282 sq.). 

But again on p. 238 he say s : ' 'The very foundation 
of revealed religion is the truth that man does not 
first seek and find God, but that God in his gracious 
condescension seeks out man and gives him such 
an approach to himself as man could not enjoy 
without the antecedent act of divine self-communi- 
cation. The characteristic mark of each dispensa- 



tion of revealed religion lies in the provision which 
it makes for the acceptable approach of the wor- 
shiper to hi§ God." If this is true, then approach 
to God by the altar and sacrifice was not acceptable 
till after the Exile. And if "there was no worship 
apart from the altar, " then there could have been 
no acceptable worship at all in Israel, till after the 
Exile when the law was given. For he says: 
"Worship by sacrifice and all that belongs to it was 
no part of the divine Torah to Israel" (p. 298). 
Yet he says (p. 240) that Jehovah could be accept- 
ably worshiped under the popular system. 

His various positions may be put briefly as 
follows: In the Old Testament dispensation all 
worship was connected with the altar, yet the 
Prophets teach that the essence of religion was con- 
verse with Jehovah apart from altar and ritual, and 
after the Exile there was worship by prayer in the 
synagogues. There can be no acceptable approach 
to God except by ways which he has pointed out : 
worship by sacrifice was not divinely appointed be- 
fore the Exile, yet God was acceptably approached 
by sacrifice before the Exile. 

"Worship by sacrifice and all that belongs to it 
is no part of the divine Torah to Israel." But he 
says (p. 256) : " The ark was settled at Shiloh, a 
legitimate priesthood ministered before it. There 
is no question that the house of Eli was the ancient 
priesthood of the ark. It was to the clan, or father's 
house of Eli, that Jehovah appeared in Egypt, 
choosing him as His priest from all the tribes of 
Israel. The priesthood was legitimate and so was 
the sanctuary of Shiloh, which Jeremiah calls 
Jehovah's place, where He set his name at the 
first." 

Then God chose a priesthood even in Egypt ; yet 
Smith says, " all that belongs to sacrifice was no 
part of the divine Torah to Israel." We are 
puzzled to know what it was chosen for. No 
sacrifices to offer. But he says (p. 358) that their 
"business lies less with sacrifices than with the 
divine Torah." Then they had something to do 
with sacrifices, only it was less than with the Torah. 
But with what "Torah"? There was none when 
they were chosen, and very little, according to 
Smith, at any time before the Exile. He also says 
the need of a class to explain the law arose when it 
was given at the time of Ezra, and that Ezra was 
the first of the class. 

He says there was a priestly Torah having to do 
with sacrifices. But this could not have been given 
them by God, if sacrifices were not of "positive 
divine institution," as he asserts. He says, "Their 
knowledge was essentially traditional." "The 
prophets do not acknowledge the priests as organs 
of revelation " (p. 297). "Their Torah was the 
Mosaic Torah." Then it was practically restricted 
to the Ten Commandments according to Smith. 

And yet he affirms (p. 311) that "to re-establish 
conformity between the practice of Israel's worship, 
and the spiritual teachings of the prophets, was to 
return to the standpoint of Moses, and bring back 
the Torah to its original oneness." According to 
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this, "the practice of Israel's worship," a worship 
by sacrifice, was derived from the Mosaic Torah. 
Though then nolaws were given concerning sacrifice. 

Another inconsistency appears in connection with 
the authorship of the Book of Deuteronomy. On 
p. 288, he says, "The theology of the prophets be- 
fore Ezekiel has no place for the system of priestly 
sacrifices and ritual." And again p. 307, "Ezekiel 
is the first prophet who proposes a reconstruction 
of ritual in conformity with the spiritual truths of 
prophecy." Yet he says that Deuteronomy arose 
with the prophets (p. 362 sq.). And the aim of 
Deuteronomy was "to re-establish conformity be- 
tween the practice of Israel's worship and the 
spiritual teachings of the prophets." 

There is a conflict also in respect to the extent of 
the Covenant given at Sinai. Smith states (p. 311) 
that it consisted only of the Ten Words. Yet he 
admits on p. 370 that Jeremiah regards the Cove- 
nant as including part of Ex. xxn. And the authority 
of the prophets he shows is absolute and final (see 
p. 391 sq.) 

Again a statement on p. 383 seems to conflict 
with one on p. 3S4. The former is, "That Ezekiel 
in these matters speaks not merely as a priest record- 
ing old usage, but as a prophet ordaining a new 
Torah with Divine authority, is his own claim." 
The other is, " Ezekiel' s ordinances are nothing else 
than a re-shaping of the old priestly Torah." 

Again (p. 309). The Jews from the age of Ezra 
clown "assume that the law of ordinances, or rather 
the law of the works, moral and ceremonial, was 
the principle of all Israel's religion. They identify 
Mosaism with Pharisaism." But on p. 387 he 
says: "The new laws of the Levitical code are 
presented as ordinances of Moses, though when 
they were first promulgated, every one knew that 
they were not so." 

Of the Book of Deuteronomy he says : "It was 
of no consequence to Josiah — it is of equally little 
consequence to us — to know .the exact date and 
authorship of the Book" (p. 365). Yet on p. 25 
he had said: "It is the business of the critic to trace 
back the steps by which any ancient book has been 
transmitted to us, to find where it came from and 
who wrote it, to examine the occasion of its compo- 
sition, and search out every link that connects it 
with the history of the ancient world and with the 
personal life of the author. ' ' 

It would seetn from this that the work of the 
critic has been left incomplete. 

We have only cited a few of many self-contra- 
dictions. The instances where the Lectures conflict 
with the facts of the Old Testament are still more 
numerous and fatal. 



The whole religion of all shades of Paganism and what re- 
mains of it to date misapprehends and misrepresents not only 
the Eternal God, but also man, his dignity, duty and destiny. 
Paganism never rose to as clear an idea of man's spiritual 
nature as did Moses and the Prophets, consequently it could 
never think of the freedom, equality and unexceptional justice 
to all which are fundamental in the law ; nor could paganism 
advance the idea of holiness either in heaven or on earth, hence 
it could never advance a code of ethics or prescribe a proper 
principle of duty.— American Israelite. 



THE STUDY OF THE TALMUD. 

BY REV. P. A. NORDELL. 

The current of modern thought runs in three streams, 
each having its fountain-head in the highlands of a remote 
antiquity. These streams are the religious, the philosoph- 
ical and the judicial ; and they spring respectively from 
the devotional spirit of Hebrew worship, from the specula- 
tive character of Greek thought, and from the administra- 
tive demands of Roman polities. As a knowledge of 
Roman Law is indispensable to a thorough understanding 
of modern jurisprudence, as the schools of modern philos- 
ophy can only be entered through the portico of Athenian 
thought, so a knowledge of Hebrew thought and life is in- 
dispensable to him who seeks to comprehend in their ful- 
ness the existing currents of religious thought. To do this 
intelligently recourse must be had not only to those judi- 
cial, historical, poetic and prophetic compositions, which 
are held to be inspired in a pre-eminent and peculiar sense, 
but so far as possible to the entire range of Jewish litera- 
ture. Especially is this true of the New Testameut,.which 
bears on every page the impress of Jewish life. 

While it is true that no extra-biblical Jewish literature 
contemporaneous with the Old Testament has survived, it 
is equally true that much of the then current exposition 
of the sacred books is still extant in the copious national 
literature of the Jews, having been handed down by tra- 
dition through the early centuries of the Christian era, until 
reduced to writing in the form now known as the Talmud. 
Should not, then, the first impulse of Christian scholars 
lead them to an exhaustive study of this material, for the 
sake of the light it may throw both on the Old Testament 
and on the Christian Gospels ? Would it be surprising if 
the Talmud, when carefully studied, would yield a clearer 
view of the continuity of the two dispensations than even 
the so-called apocryphal books of the Old Testament ? 
And yet, while the literatures of Greece and Rome have 
been ransacked with microscopic scrutiny for the le&sthint 
illustrating Greek philosophy or Roman law, this mass of 
Jewish literature has suffered a marvelous and almost ab- 
solute neglect. 

This fact, as a recent German writer remarks, "is the 
more to be regretted, as just this problem of the genesis 
of Christianity, and its antiquities, still remains among the 
most difficult. To understand Christianity as an historical 
fact, and its gradual evolution from Judaism, we must be- 
fore everything else, have an exact and absolute knowledge 
of the religio-moral conditions of Judaism when Jesus 
came."* Especially is this necessary to an intelligent com- 
prehension of the deadly conflict which the doctrines and 
claims of Jesus provoked on the part of the Jewish priest- 
hood. Many recent works on primitive Christianity and its 
Founder, such as Geikie's Life of Christ, owe their chief 
value to the material drawn from Talmudic and other Jew- 
ish sources. Indeed, it is safe to predict that, for a long 
time to come, the most valuable contributions to our knowl- 
edge of the antiquities of Christianity will come from a 
thorough exploration of these vast and long neglected de- 
positories of the intellectual and religious life of a despised 
and persecuted race. 

The contributions of the Talmud must be in the main 
historical. Little aid can be expected in the field of textual 



